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pronounced desirable in 1657. There were the checks on the arbitrary power of the House of Commons which he always thought necessary, not only in the existence of a written constitution, such as the officers had devised in 1653, but in the revival of a Second Chamber as a balance to the Commons. Civil liberty seemed fully provided for, and " that great natural and civil liberty, liberty of conscience," securely guaranteed. " The things provided in the Petition," asserted Cromwell, " do secure the liberties of the people of God so as they never before had them."
For five weeks these conferences continued. " I do judge of myself," said the Protector soon after they began, " that there is no necessity of this name of king, for the other name may do as well." He was even disposed to think that God had blasted the title as well as the family which had borne it. Moreover, he told Parliament, many good men could not swallow the title, and they should not run the risk of losing one friend or one servant for the sake of a thing that was of so little importance. If left to himself the Protector would probably have waived his scruples, and accepted, but this last consideration decided his answer. From many a staunch Crom-wellian outside the army, letters and pamphlets against kingship reached Cromwell. He was plainly told that for him " to re-edify that old structure of government" which God by his instrumentality had overthrown, and to set up again that monarchy which Parliament had declared burdensome and destructive to the nation, would be "a fearful apostacv." Inwithurged, and Everywhere the
